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MARTHA E. TRAVILLA. 


bur beloved friend Martha E. Travilla, 
departed this life Fourth month 234d, 
was possessed of such a large person- 
y,%0 much force of character, and so 
ured herself to a wide circle of relatives 
fiends, through her warm heartedness 
loving thought for their best welfare, 
even after months have elapsed, we feel 
mrative to offer a little tribute to her 
deed it often seems as though she could 
hve gone from us, so intimate were the 
ious she bore to life and human interests, 
piled to discern our true condition, and 
deepest need, thus coming so close in 
thy as to form a bond of union, which 
ls powerless to sever ; for in the spirit 
tunot reconcile the thought of distance 
aration. Her faith was perfect in the 
lied mansions of the Father’s House, and 
tried missions with which the children 
arth would be entrusted. 
Het long and painful illness which so 


KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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interest in the outside world, never forgot her 
| friends, never ceased to plan and execute 
| through the force of her strong heart and 
miud for the loved at home and abroad, and 
to exercise her spirit in behalf of the well- 
being of individuals, or the religious society 
which she so highly valued, and for the true 
permanence of whose principles and _testi- 
monies she had so zealously labored. 

Her active brain and sympathetic heart 
were busy by day and ofttimes by night, when 
the refreshment of sleep was impossible, in 
concern for the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of others, frequently dictating loving missions 
for the absent which willing hands were 
ready to indite. 

But there had been a long life of active 
usefulness even amid physical infirmity before 
these later years of confinement and isolation 
from her friends. 

She had felt in earlier years a greater 
dedication of life and service were required ; 
but so full was she of human nature, so im- 
pulsive, so calculated to enjoy and to suffer, 
such a lover of the beautiful in nature and 


led her from the sweet mingling of| art, so prone to carry a weight of care and 
tt years, measureably prepared many of | responsibility—like Martha of old, she often 
friends for the final issue, while yet deeply | said “troubled about many things,” and a 


ible of their loss by her absence in the 
and religious cireles. 
& through all the weakness and suffering 


Molonged invalidism, she never lost her 


| strong will and purpose, all combining to 
| make her a pi.ve: for good as she yielded to 
the Divine requisitions; yet rendering it 
difficult for her to surrender all to the service 
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for which she had long been in the preparing 
hand. Perhaps, too, on account of our educa- 
tion there may have been. the thought of | 
greater sacrifices even than were required for | 
the work unto which she was called. 

She first appeared in the ministry in the | 
summer of 1867, and soon gave evidence of | 
the peculiar gift which had characterized the | 
ministry of her venerated mother—being led 
so closely into the conditions of the people. 

She was especially qualified in visiting 
families, which she did to a great extent, dis- 
cerning the characteristics of different mem- 
bers, the varied needs of each, the dangers 
they were subject to, the call they were re- 
sisting, and to picture the joy and peace on 
the one hand, the pain and loss on the other ; 
and for the tried and bereaved pouring in the 
oil and wine of consolation. Not less was she | 
caleuiated to impress and awaken in the 
public assemblies of the people, by her earnest 
appeals and deep travail of spirit. The 
religion she taught was ever of a practical 
nature, calling away from a dependence on 
the tradition of our fathers from creeds and 
forms toa living faith in the inspiration of 
God to-day and to practice the true and 
beautiful precepts of “ the blessed Jesus.” 

She visited extensively prisons and peni- 
tentiaries, and exerted a helpful influence 
upon the poor inmates by her touching ap- 
peals to their better nature. 

Her sympathies were so strong, her nature 
so fine, her perceptions so keen, that the dee 
exercise of mind wore upon the sendaal, 
never strong, making constant and sad in- 
roads, and we could but sorrow that the great 
heart of love and gift of the spirit had not 
been furnished a more enduring temple. 

She felt that the fields were indeed white 
unto harvest and the laborers comparatively 
few; yet did she often distrust her own 
ability, and feel her unworthiness, regretting 
her impulsive nature, and sensitivéness to 
the criticisms of the world; but again and 
again lifted above all of these and made 
sensible of the power and loving goodness of 
her Heavenly Father ; so favored at seasons 
to withdraw wholly and quickly from all 
hindering things, and become subject to the 
controlling influence of the light within, hold- 
ing sweet Communion with her God. She 

“loved life, she dearly, fondly loved her family 
and friends. She realized so much of enjoy- 
ment, with her keen appreciation, from the 
teeming world of life, ministered to by human 
plants, delighting in the companionship of 
the young, and also seeming almost to breathe 
the inspiration of the Great. Giver from bud 
and blossom, beauty and fragrance all around 
her; and continually were these emblems of 
eternal beauty seen by her bedside, provided 





| which bound her to us in the outward « 
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by loving hands, speaking a language tp 
soul of human and Divine love. We cg, 
feel that she is dead! we.are assured she 
only dropped the worn and hindering 
ment of flesh, her spirit just as strong, 
active, her prayers as earnest for the 1 
her service for truth’s advancement as dey 
in the higher spheres as when she ya 
these earthly pathways. 

Fain would.she have tarried longer in 


| midst to help and comfort those in need, 
| none more strong in spirit, or more nofq 


ing in faith, when the frail thread must } 
ing. We know how poor and brief js 
tribute to the life of one who thought 
acted on so long a scale, who climbed aj 
us in her heart of love, with a great we 
of blessing, that even while stricken 

disease and helpless on her couch of paix 
felt there was an earthly friend who stil! 


‘loving thought, a tower of strength in 


defense. Life is the sweeter here that 
has lived, and that her busy hands | 
served, her mind conceived and planned 
executed; and the hereafter ;beckons wi 
stronger claim that she is there with | 
ones gone before, to join in our glad wel 
home. L 
West Chester, 10th mo. 9th, 1884. 


oe 
WHAT IS WANTED, 


The Holy Spirit is able to make thet 
as successful now as in the days of the apos 
He can bring in by hundreds and thousa 
as well as ones or twos. The reason wh 
are not more prosperous is, that we have 
the Holy Spirit with us in might and po 
as in early times. If we had the Spint 
ing our ministry with power, it would sig 
very little about our talent. Men migh 

oor and uneducated ; their words migh 
sect and ungrammatical; there migl 
none of the polished periods of Hall, on 
glorious thunders of Chalmers; but if 
might of the Spirit attended them, the | 
blest evangelist would be more successful 
the most learned of divines, or the most 
quent of preachers. It is extraordinary ¢ 
not talent, that wins the day. It is ¢ 
ordinary spirtual power, not extraord 
mental power, that we need. Mental 
may fill a chapel, but spiritual power fill 
church. Mental power may gather a col 
gation, spiritual will save souls. We 
spiritual power. Oh! we know some 
whom we shrink into nothing as to ™ 
but who have no spiritual power; bul 4 
they speak, they have not the Holy | 
with them; but we know others, * 
hearted, worthy men, who speak their ¢ 
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jislect, and who stand up to preach in| have suffered the. most intense anguish, and 
eountry-place, and the Spirit of God | been deprived of the most precious joys, have 
x every word with power. Hearts are | yet the light of hope in their eye and the 
», souls are saved, and sinners are born | energy of life in their step. 

_ 0 spirit of the living God! we want | 
Thou art the life, the soul, the source | 
by people’s success. Without Thee, they | 
jo nothing; with Thee, they can do 
hing —C. H. Spurgeon. 


a ooo 
EXCLUSION OF WITNESSES FOR UNBELIEF. 


It is generally supposed that the idea of relig- 
| ious liberty is so bound up in our constitutions, 
| both National and State, and is so firmly es- 
| tablished in the minds of the people, as to be 
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A RICH REWARD. 
beyond doubt. 


The truth of the proverb that ‘there is 
ing lost by doing a charitable action’ is 


wea walked forty miles to put himself 
wtice to a certain trade; a ferry inter- 
jand he had no money to pay the fare, 
kind hearted woman lent him four pence. 
jamed his trade, and experienced vari- 
rcissitudes of fortune, until he finally 
din New York, where he amassed a 
pfortune and retired from business. In 
ude to the woman who lent him four 
he schooled all her children and gave 
a pension of one hundred dollars per 
u, which by a provision in his will she 
reeive during her life.” 


connection with the ‘above an extract 
iprivate letter, referring to this action 
mel Corse, is of value. 


Ishould have been surprised at the pecu- 
lisproportionate return made in the 
case had I not learned years ago from 
mother of the reputation of Mr. ome as 
lic benefactor, and I now fancy that 
was in this a recognition of a higher 
ising power in the nature of an intended 
offering. Would that all young men 
ing out in the business of life could 
accept Him as their silent partner, 
the best possible use of the capital 
ihe promises to supply, and always 
ito Him His due share of the profits, 
ker material or spiritual.” 
# is more evenly apportioned than we 
ptothink, Ail joys have their draw- 
8 all calamities their compensations. 
hin and sunshine visit every heart, and 
twicest blessings are those of which no 
al circumstances can ever deprive us. 
Mulency, hopelessness, dejection, and 
do not come from heavy sorrows or 
jtppointments They are often most 
developed in those who have every out- 
means of happiness; while some who 


| the evidence of Jews, ex necessitate rei. 





While this is true as to some 
of the States that make up the Republic, 


, oa »|an examination of the laws of others shows 
ly exemplified by a correspondent of | 


(iristian Advocate and Journal, who fur- 
sasketch of the life of Israel Corse, a | 
xtable member of the Society of Friends. | 
individual, it appears, at the age of) 


this opinion to be erroneous, and not in- 
frequently reveals a practice in ill accord with 
the spirit of the age, and often productive of 
substantial injustice . 

The law of Pennsylvania, relating to the 
competency of witnesses on the ground of 
religious belief, is worth study as an illustra- 
tion. At the early common law, none but 
Christians could testify. In the course of 
time this rule was relaxed sufficiently to admit 
“ It 
were a very hard case,” writes Lord Hale in 
1739, “If a murder committed here in 
England in presence of a Jew, that owns 
not the Christian religion, should be dispunish - 
able, because such an oath should not be 
taken which the witness holds binding, and 
cannot swear otherwise, and possibly might 
think himself under no obligation if sworn 
according to the usual style of the courts of 
England.” 

Five years latter, this doctrine was still 
further extended, after great deliberation, 
in the leading case of Omychund against 
Barker, where it was held that such infidels 
as believe in God, and that He will punish 
them if they swear falsely, ought to be 
admitted as witnesses. 

As is well known, an oath on the part of 
the person called to testify is, at common law, 
an essential prerequisite to the admission of 
evidence. Acts of Parliament, however, were 
passed at various times exempting the Quakers 
and some other sects from the duty of swear- 
ing, because opposed to the tenets of their re- 
ligion, and they were permitted to “ affirm.” 
A similar enactment, passed in 1718, is to be 
found on the statue book of our own State. 

In the celebrated case of the Queen against 
Bradlaugh, decided last year, the question 
arose whether one of the witnesses for the de- 
fence, who stated that he was an atheist, 
should be allowed to testify. The Chief Jus- 
tice, (Lord Coleridge) refused to allow him to 
affirm until he had stated that “ he was a yer- 
son on whose conscience an oath had no bind- 
ing effect,” but upon the witness saying that 
“the oath had no binding effect on his con- 
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science per sé as an invocation,” he was per- | 
mitted to testify under “the solemn promise 
and declaration” to speak the truth, pre- 
scribed by the Evidence Act of 1869, which 
provides that if any — shall object to take 
an oath, or be objected to as incompetent to take | 
an oath, such person may make such promise 
and declaration. 

Two years ago, a similar question was pre- | 
sented to a Philadelphia judge for determina- 
tion. A witness was calied, who stated that 
he believed in the Creator of the Universe, 
and in a supreme power which would punish 
him here for false swearing, but did not be- 
lieve in God as commonly understood by peo- 
ple, nor in a personal God, nor in God as an | 
entity. After consideration it was held that 
under decisions of the Supreme Court he was 
incompetent, and he was not permitted to tes- 
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tify. 

While it may be doubted if this decision is | 
borne out by the earlier authorities cited to 
support it, yet even if it is sustained by them, | 
should not the law on this point be amended 
by the Legislature ? 

While it is not denied that the existence of | 
a religious sentiment gives a natural sanction 
to morality, yet it must be conceded that 
there are many persons, especially scientific 
men, whose testimony as experts, is often of | 
vital importance, who are altogether lacking 
in the religious belief required by our deci- 
sions, yet possess the very highest degree of 
morality. Such persons have as strong if not 
stronger motives for telling the truth, than 
those who fear divine punishment, if they 
speak falsely. “ Religious belief,” writes an 
eminent English judge, “in any case is only 
a remote cause of truthfulness. In a court 
of law, where the witness is inclined to lie, 
fear of immediate exposure by cross-exami- 
nation is a far more active motive than a fear 
of hell, just as a single policeman on the spot 
frightens a thief more than an army of a 
hundred thousand men at a distance. I sup- 
pose that no one of ordinary common sense 
would prefer the evidence of a Chinese or 
Hindoo, untested by cross-examination, but 
guaranteed by an oath over a cracked saucer, | 
to that of an English atheist tested by cross- | 
examination.” 

The most powerful argument that can be | 
advanced in favor of admitting atheists to | 
testify is that in many cases the exclusion of | 
their evidence may work a most grievous | 
wrong, and make a mockery of justice. If | 
one accused of murder, for instance, who was 
about to be convicted on the sworn evidence 
of criminals, could prove an alibi by atheisti- | 
cal witnesses, is it not fearful to contemplate | 
that the exclusion of their evidence would | 
send an innocent man to the gallows? 
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The objection of incompetency from 
want of belief in the existence of a Gog 
been abolished by statute in the State 
Vermont, Seceskenalin Maine, Michig 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mig 
Mississippi, California, Texas, and in the 
ritory of Arizona. In Virginia and K 
tucky such objection has been held to ly 
conflict with their constitutions.  Proyis 
are to be found in the constitutions of 
States of New York, Ohio, Iowa, Arkay 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada and Oregon, 
pressly doing away with such incompeten 
In Georgia and Tennessee, religious bd 
goes only to the credit of a witness, and 
not affect his competency. 

Delay in the amendment of the law of 
own State on this subject may cause fatal 
sults, and it is hoped that the matter wil] 
speedily brought to the attention of the 
islature, and that a spirit of fairness and 
eration will direct their action and rendert 
enactment in accord with modern though 
J. M. C., in the American 


—_——e- 6200-o—— 
ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 


That isa truth which we all make 
own—with our own understanding of 
It may mean that every good turn desery 
return; but that is not the idea that 1 
persons attach to it. The more common 
of looking at it is, that if a man doe 
one good turn he ought todo us ano 
There is no mistake about this. If we 
scribe a certain amount in behalf of ag 
cause this year, we are expected to giv 
least the same amount next year. If 
should subscribe the same amount to 
cause for half a dozen years in success 
the collector would call on us, after 
with an air of assured confidence if no 
positive authority, for our “ usual donatic 
and if we should say we had nothing to § 
him when he came, he would be more incl 
to count us closefisted or stingy than if 
had never given anything to the cause W 
he represented ; for “ one good turn dese 
another,” you know. So, again, if we 
a poor family month after month, or a8 
struggling tradesman in his business eithe 
purchases of him or by what he calls “|os 
to him, the person so many times as 
comes to take it for granted that he sbal 
assisted again in a like emergency ; for “ 
good turn deserves another,” you know. T 
are few of us who do not, in one thing oF 
other, act on the idea that that which we! 
been accustomed to receive, we are some 
entitled to continue to receive, even tho 
at first we recognized its bestowal as a0 
of grace. If indeed, any of us are ™ 
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wiish view of our relations to our fellows, 
ye not act on the idea with reference to 
God? Is it not true, that, in matters of | 
ily health, of business prosperity, of the 
;and comfort of our dear ones, we come 
jel that we are in a measure entitled to 
ive that which we have been accustomed 
«ive? Instead of counting each benefit 
:God as a fresh act of grace on his part, 
wnot incline to think that it is no more 
» our fair desert for us to have from God 
astas many good things—things accord- 
our own mind—as we have had from 
in our common experience hitherto? 
ij now is this a fair way of looking at 
¢ God’s gifts, or at our fellow-man’s 
It is a common way; but is it any 
for all that ?—S. S. Times. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


js we ride across the wavy undulations of 
great central State we are impressed with 
vastness of its agricultural resources and 
alvantages it offers to the industrious, 
prising settler. To some the absence of 
ive timber appears to be a drawback, but | 
aweare told that a good crop of corn may 
nised on the sod at the first plowing, and 
itmatures in three months, the advan- 
are fairly on the side of the Nebraska 
mer, even though he comes, as we saw one 
y,carrying all his effects in a “ prairie 
moer,” drawn by two horses, with a cow 
by its horns following, and a coop of 
tens in the after part of his craft. 
ay have come in that way, sleeping un- 
te thin muslin cover of the wagon, and 
ping by its side until the sods could be | 
id put in place to form a more perma- 
shelter; and it is surprising how com- 
uble these sod houses are; a clean, thrifty 
i will make a little paradise out of one 
the weary laborer who, when the toil of 
day is over, turns to her for comfort and 
ful repose. A little ready money and or- 
y aptitude in the use of the saw and 
go a great way in adding to the ap- 
nce of things and increasing the conve- 
sof the family. A large one-roomed 
house, with a loft and a shed, can be 
tatasmall cost, and he that is sober and 
rious wants but a few years to get into 
quarters, 
ie wild grass of the prairie offers abun- 
tid most nutritious food for the cattle, 
‘few posts set under the brow of the 
steep acclivities, and well thatched, 
"the stock warm shelter during the 
m cold winters, 
i riding among the farmers, and sitting 








| their wants. 
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an insight into the home life of these people 
and are made sensible of the fact that very 
much of the success of those who do prosper 
depends upon the women. We had an ilius- 
tration of this in our visits to two families 
living ten or twelve miles from Creighton, in 
opposite directions. 

The one we found dirty and shiftless, their 
cows were not doing well. If they had but- 
ter, it was bought; there was nothing in the 
garden but a few pumpkins; they went to 
the store for nearly everything that supplied 
They were thinking to go to 
Kansas; had not remained more than four 
or five years at any place since they started 
in life, and from every appearance afforded 
an apt illustration of the old adage concern- 
ing the “rolling stone.” The man appeared 
to be sensible and intelligent, but had become 
discouraged, and wanted to get away. In all 
the squalor, and sadly out of harmony with 
its surroundings, a parlor orgar occupied one 
corner of the best room, at which a girl of 
fifteen tried to make melody. There was no 
sewing-machine in the house, and no books, 
except a few school books. The children 
(there were nine) “did not like to go to 
school,” the mother said, and we thought, 
these are the people that in our Eastern cities 
drift into tramps and paupers, and out here 
send forth into the homes of the well-to-do, 
girls that are not worth the having, and farm 
hands that are ready to shirk every duty. 
We would hardly be willing to break our 
fast in such company. 

In bright contrast was the other family. 
The father and mother were a few years older 
and with not so many children. Everything 
was clean and tidy, though the house was the 
same size and the furniture extremely scant 
and rude; but in place of the organ was the 
sewing-machine. 

Melons, cabbages, beets and turnips, chick- 
ens and ducks, were staples of life; the sor- 
ghum patch had yielded its quota of syru 
of the finest quality, excellent butter, and all 
the products of farm and garden were in 
abundance. The wife was cheerful, and do- 
ing her full share of the labor with a willing 
mind, training her only daughter in useful 
ways. One could but wish there were more 
to inherit her virtues. It was a real pleasure 
to sit with them around the well-spread board 
and partake of its hospitalities, while we 
talked over the issues of the day in their 
religious and political aspects. “ That man is 
sound to the core, and keeps himself posted,” 
we said. “ Yes, he is one of our best settlers, 
pays as he goes, and will not always live in 
such an humble way.” There are multitudes 
like him—the very bone and sinew of the 


em around the family board, we get | nation’s morals. 
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The greatest difficulty these Western farm- | 


ers have to contend with is the ease with 
which they can buy on time farm implements 
and indeed nearly every convenience or lux- 
ury, in the house or out of it. 

Plows, harrows, wagons and reapers are 
furnished by traveling agents, to be paid for 
when the crops are harvested. The sewing- 
machine, the easy washer, and the parlor 
organ come into the house on the same terms, 
and the farmer who has not the firmness to 
do without the things not absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful working of his farm, 
until he can buy for cash, finds himself at 
the end of the year with little left that he 
can call his own. Even under such circum- 
stances, if he continues te work with reason- 
able industry, in a few years he becomes 
master of the situation, and can take it easy 
for the rest of his life. 

The groves of timber in ten years from 
planting are ready for the woodman’s axe, 
and if properly cared for yield all the fuel 
needed for the family. Of course the plant- 
ing must be without stint, and continued from 
time to time. Lumber is not expensive since 
the railways that intersect the State bring it 
in large quantities to every town of growing 
importance. 

(esterday we attended the first agricultu- 
ral fair of Knox county, held about a mile 
from Creighton It was almost an impromptu 
display, not having been decided upon long 
enough beforehand to give the cemteatl the 
county a chance to do their best. The entries 
were few, but the exhibits compared favor- 
ably with the larger shows of older settle- 
ments. The stock was very fine, mostly 
“short horn” and “Jersey” and thorough- 
bred. The same may be said of the South- 
down, Merino and Cotswold sheep. The pigs 
were Chester whites, black Poland Chinas, 
and two entries of brown Jerseys. One 
motherly Poland China grunted her satisfac- 
tion over ten little squealers that had a good 
time clambering over her. There were huge 
bronze turkeys, fine Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens, geese and ducks, all showing care and 
good management. The horses were mostly 
large and beautiful animals. 

The horticultural department contained 
every variety of vegetables grown here, all 
of immense proportions. Beets, carrots, cab- 
bages, onions, tomatoes, parsnips and turnips 
demonstrated what the soil is capable of pro- 


ducing. Graius of various kinds, excellent | President Magill. 


butter and cheese, a few apples, and one large 
pear, were among the most noticeable exhib- 
its. The usual display of bread, cakes and 


| 
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Senator Van Wyke was on the ground 
made an address to the citizens of Creigh 
in their new hall, in the evening,’ 

There is a breadth of religious tho 
among these people that makes little goq 
of the forms and ceremonies of what js ¢ 
Evangelical Christianity, and there seen 
be an open door for the simpler creeds, 
leave thoughtful men and women to de 
for themselves what is their duty toy 
God and one another. If our Religious 
ciety was as willing to send forth its mes 
gers of the Gospel as their zealous prede 
sors did, there might be a gathering to 
standard of Friends in this Western land 
unlike the accessions in the rise of the§ 
ety. Truly may it be said of such now, 
former ages, “ How beautiful are the feg 
them that preach the gospel of peace, 
bring glad tidings of good things!” L, 

Creighton, Neb., Tenth mo. 34d, 1884. 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Friends’ Schools, 

There is an awakening interest in ouf 
ligious Society in the cause of education, 
we are glad to furnish our readers witha 
countof someschoolsunder the care of Frie 

We hope to present from time to time 
formation regarding other schools, and 
subjects connected with our educational wf 


Swarthmore College opened on Ninth 
9th, and now has an enrolment of 270 
dents, 152 of whom are boys, and 118¢ 
The College classes are as follows: Seni 
4; Junicrs, 10; Sophomores, 26; Fresh 
57; Irregular, 13; making a total of 11 
the College classes against 83 last year 
though the average attendance was 25) 
year. 

The following changes have been mad 
the instructors: Albert R. Lawton takes 
place of F. A. Wyers, Gerrit H. Weaver 
of Ellen E. Osgood, Susan W, Gillam ts 
the place of Jos. W. Teets in Elocution, 
Emily C. Wilson that of S, W. Gillam 
Mathematics ; Beatrice Magill takes thep 
of Ellen M. Griscom in Free-hand Draw 
and Elizabeth Lloyd that of A. P. Butle 
instructor in Theory and Practice of Te 
ing, though A. P. Butler still continues | 
lectures on the Theory of Teaching to rel 
Professor Paulin has! 
placed in charge of the Preparatory Sch 
and will look after the discipline and red 
tions of the same. Ia the Scientific Dep 


reserves, with rugs and other products of | ment a practical machinist has been se 
oom and needle, filled up the women’s de- | to give instruction twice a week in shop P 


partment. 


tice. A competent engineer has also 
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to take charge of the Field work, 
vh will enable Prof. Beardsley to devote 
, of his time to lectures and recitations. 
rog the summer the laundry building was 

one story and the machinery thoroughly 
red. It is now proposed to remodel the 
masium and establish a department of 
sical culture. 


Preparative or Monthly Meeting Schools 

hin the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
bg 

dhington School opened Ninth month Ist. 
eit enrolment 65. Annie L. Croasdale, 

gcipal. One assistant. 

his school will commemorate its Centen- 

|Anniversary on the last Seventh-day of 

;month, in connection with which there 
be an exhibition of an industrial char- 


Buckingham, Ninth mo. 8th. Number of 

ils enrolled 30. Cynthia Doane, teacher. 

Byerry, Ninth mo. lst. Number of pupils 
“Mary J. Hoopes, teacher. 

(onden,Ninth mo. 1st. Number of pupils 
Marianna Matlack, teacher. 

Darby, Ninth month 8th. 37 pupils. Re- 

va Williamson, Principal. One assistant. 

futon, Ninth mo. 8th. 20 pupils. Dollie 

Kelley, teacher. One assistant. 

Germantown, Ninth mo. 8th. 52 pupils. 

ue M. Roberts, Principal. Two assistants. 

birard Avenue, Philadelphia, Ninth month 
141 pupils. Mary S. Wood, Principal. 
il assistants. 

Gren Street, Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 8th. 

ppils Martha Heacock, Principal. Four 
nts, 

Horsham, Ninth mo. 10th. 25 pupils. Anna 

Cutler, teacher. 

enett Square, Ninth mo. 15th. 76 pupils, 
s W. Brosius, Principal. Two assist- 


lancaster Avenue, W. Philadelphia, Ninth 
Sth. 142 pupils. Lizzie Pratt, Principal. 
wzistants. 

mghorne, Ninth month Ist. 
idra H. Rice, Principal. One assistant. 


52 pupils. 


wen, Ninth mo. 15th. 37 pupils. Em- 
a0 T. Lewis, Principal One assistant. 
§yartown, Ninth month 8th. 15 pupils. 
lie E. Morey, teacher. 

Upper Greenwich, Ninth month 15th. 13 
| Louella Waddington, teacher. 

Valley, Ninth mo. 1st. 14 pupils, Lizzie 
irk, teacher. 

Vat Chester, Ninth month 3d. 66 pupils, 
ue A. Pyle, Principal. Two assistants. 
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Westfield, Ninth mo. 1st. 41 pupils. Belle 
Vansant, Principal. One assistant. 
Wilmington, Ninth mo. 8th. 133 pupils. 
Isaac T. Johnson, Principal. Five assistants. 
Woodstown, Ninth month 15th. 55 pupils, 
Augustus C, Norris, Principal. Three assist- 
ants. 
Wrightstown, Ninth month 1st. 
Agnes W. Woodman, teacher. 
London Grove, Ninth mo. 15th. 12 pupils. 
Jane P. Rushmore, teacher. 
Medford, Ninth mo. 8th. 
rie J. Dummig, teacher. 
Marlboro. 


Moorestown, Ninth month Ist. 
George E. Megarge, Principal. 
ants. 

Newtown Square. 
Duncan, teacher. 


Plymouth Meeting, Ninth mo. 1st. 


Race Street, Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 8th. 
920 pupils. Annie Shoemaker, Principal Girls’ 
Department of Central School. Geo. L. Maris, 
Boys’ Department Central School. Annie L. 
Clement, Principal Girls’ Intermediate. Ben- 
jamiu L. Knowles, Principal, Boys’ Interme- 
diate. Elizabeth E. Hart, Principal, Inter- 
mediate Special Department. Lizzie Child, 
Principal, Primary Department. Susan T. 
Comly, Principal, Kindergarten. 


29 pupils. 


21 pupils. Car- 


89 pupils. 
Four assist- 


13 pupils. Lillie F. 


“Committee on Systematic Work.’§ 
The Committee set apart from the Educa- 
tional Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting under the above title, is now pre- 
pared to furnish to our Monthly and Prepara- 
tive Meeting Schools, lecturers on Astronomy, 
Physiology, Physics, Chemistry, and English 
Literature. It will also supply substitute 
teachers in case of sickness or absence of reg- 
ular teachers, or teachers for special branches, 

such as modeling, drawing, painting, ete. 
School Committees desiring to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to secure lecturers, 
teachers, etc., should make early application 
to Clement M. Biddle, 531 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who will furnish informa- 
tion on all points connected with “ Systematic 


Work.” 
sninaiaienindaiaiiaatientn 

Ir is no easy matter to cultivate the plants 
of love, trust and confidence in the conserva- 
tory of the intellect. But if God sows the 
seeds of trust and confidence in the soul’s 
garden, they will strike deep root and grow 
into fair and thrifty plants. If only we are 
satisfied with God’s way, our soul’s garden 
will be a little paradise where, the world shut 
out and the peace of Heaven about us, we 
may enjoy alike the spring beauty, the sum- 
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mer glory, and the slumbering sunshine’s dim 
autumnal gold. 
* Among the fair islands that glitter in Heaven— 
On that dim, undiscovered and beautiful shore— 
Some glimpse of a lovelier place may be given 
To the eyes of the perfect—but never before.” 


Here are the plants of love and trust, that 
grow because God has sown and cares for 
them ; we have only to enjoy them. Here is 
the “cup of strength.” Here is the four- 
stranded cable—quietude, enterprise, craving 
and content—which binds peace of mind 
with bodily health. But if we take the other 
way than God’s, and try to force our plants 
to grow in the artificial atmosphere of the 
intellect’s couservatory, the life is speedily 
scorched out of them and they wither into 
dust.— Unity. 
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Lire-Work.—It has been wisely said that 
“every man’s task is his life preserver,” but 
while this is true, it is not until we look upon 
our life-work as divinely appointed that we 
shall enjoy the full benefit of its preservation. 
A just valuation of our work, an honest con- 
viction that it is the right thing for us to do, 
and the belief that we are serving God in the 
faithful performance of even homely duties, 
cannot fail to support us and give us that up- 
lifting confidence which we desire to expe- 
rience. That a man should have a proper 
opinion of the value of his work, and of him- 
self as a son of the divine Father, and “ made 
in the image of the heavenly,” is not self- 
conceit. The Pharisees, who were puffed up 
with conceit because of their intellectual 
attainments, were ready to condemn Jesus 
when he said, “I and my Father are one,” 
but he who uttered this language felt that 
through the highest and holiest attributes of 
his nature he was brought into oneness with 
the source of holiness, and it followed as a 
consequence that he viewed his life-work as 
his Father’s work. And why may not we, 
according to our measure, look at the tasks 
which are appointed for us as divinely ap- 
pointed? Will it not add dignity to the 
work ad to those who perform it? 

It is needful for women to properly esteem 
the various tasks which make up their life 
work. Inasmuch as their duties are often 
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within small and private circles, their , 
of the world’s labor is not always jnyeg 
with the dignity it deserves. 


““Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine,” 


Surely an understanding that God's 
permeates all right service will make ey 
woman's work more noble in her own 
mation. 


To divide our work as the week was o 
divided, one part to the Lord and six parts 
the world, is to separate the human from 
divine, and put asunder what God has join 
thus we fail to receive upon our worldly 
cerns His ever-impending blessing. All ¢ 
rightly employed are the Lord’s days, and 
honest and; needful work conscientiously 
formed is His work, and the doer thereof 
workman. If we may claim to be in His 
ploy, and are convinced that our service is 
necessary and acceptable, we can readily ag 
with Emerson that our work is our lifey 
server ; it not only cherishes the spirit lifew 
| we live in the secret of our own souls, but by 
| serenity and assurance which this unseen 
gives, the outward and visible man is bro 
into the harmony of true living. A true 
is the one which is acceptable in our Fath 
sight, and the consciousness of his accepts 
makes the hard things of this life’s experia 
easy, and causes unseen hands to carry 
heavy burdens. Let us so order our ii 
that each days’ work, be it great or lo 
may be joyfully performed “as unto G 
No service of His can be ignoble, it is 
perfectness of the doing which brings His 
failing reward, peace. 


VivisEcTIoN.—A pamphlet on this to 
published by the American Anti-Vivisect 
Society, comes before us for notice and revi 
It is addressed specially to the medical | 
fession, and considers, rather elabora 
whether vivisection is scientifically useful 
morally justifiable. It is an Essay by 
James Macaulay, of Edinburg, a Fellov 
the Royal College of Surgeons. It appé 
from the eminent authorities quoted, 4 
ithere are grave doubts as to whether 
very useful results have been attained by 
cruel experimentation on the living bodie 
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,Jover animals, which have so long grieved | intertwined that one cannot be considered 


»spirits of the humane. Says Sir Charles 
|; “Experiments have never been the 
ays of discovery, and a survey of what has 
»» attempted of late years will prove that 
,opening of living animals has done more 
perpetuate error than to enforce the just 
ws taken from anatomy and the natural 
pences. 


The most important anatomical discoveries, 
+h as that of the circulation of the blood, 
Harvey, were only in part, if at all due 
pexperiments on living creatures. 


Patient observation of phenomena, rather 
w painful experiment, has been the means 
discoveries which have ameliorated the 
litions of life, though advocates of vivi- 
ytion as a means of advancing physiological 
ence, lay claim to twenty-two important 
my of discovery as due to experiment on 
ing animals. It must be admitted that 
eisat least a possibility that the claims 
the observation of normal conditions may 
“ get their due consideration while physi- 
gists are insisting on the benefits due 
vivisection. It appears that the twenty- 
» steps of discovery are all more or less 
puted as being due to this agency, faithful 
wervation which does not agonize any poor 
icims of man’s heartless zeal, being almost 
potent to reveal nature’s secrets. 
Itseems legitimate to take into considera- 
in the effect on the moral nature of students 
io are beiug led to experimental knowledge 
ytuch baleful ways, in the physical labora- 
es, Sympathy for suffering must become 
alened to a serious extent, by contemplating 
gin and again the infliction of bitter pain, 
be impulse to pity and aid the sufferer being 
utinually repressed. These students who 
t gaining knowledge by such methods ab- 
mreut to humanity, are to be physicians, 
sted with the treatment of sensitive 
man bodies, and we must deprecate that 
Muting of the sensibilities of these which a 
Feevering course of cruel experimentation 
likely to insure. 
The human body is said to be the temple of 
ke Holy Ghost and as such is entitled to a 
trent handling. The spiritual the moral, 
lle mental and the physical natures are so 


entirely apart from the other phases of our 
being. 

No advantage to medical knowledge which 
may enable man to battle availingly-with the 
ills that beset the physical system, purchased 
at the expense of the moral nature, is to be 
fully approved. But as to whether any experi- 
ments upon living creatures, involving severe 
pain, are ever justifiable we cannot presume 
to judge without broader knowledge. Cer- 
tainly the infliction of needless suffering is 
always cruel, and always does violence to the 
holiest instincts of the heart. 


“T know not,” said Dr. Samuel Johnson 





(in Idler, No. 17) “ that by living dissections 
any discovery has been made by which a sin- 
gle malady is more easily cured; and if the 
knowledge of physiology has been somewhat 
increased, he surely buys knowledge dear who 
learns the use of the lacteals at the expense 
of his own humanity.” 


The words of the great naturalist Cuvier 
are also cited: “ Nature has supplied the op- 
| portunities of learning that which experi- 
| ments on the living body never could furnish. 
/ It presents us, in the different classes of ani- 
| mals, with nearly all possible combinations 
of organs, and in all proportions. There are 
none but have some description of organs by 
which they are made familiar to us, and it 
is only needful to examine closely the effects 
produced by these combinations, and the re- 
sults of their partial or total absence, to de- 
duce very probable conclusions as to the na- 
ture and use of each organ, and of each form 
of organ in man.” 

The eminent physiologist, Dr. Carpenter, 
takes a similar view, valuing observation far 
above experimentation. He considers that 
there are a full series of experiments already 
prepared by nature, to which the searcher 
after physiological truth should direct his 
studies and searches. Our essayist concludes 
his seventy pages with: “ These experiments 
involve much suffering and wrong, afford 
very meager and doubtful results for practi- 
cal use, and withdraw attention from sounder 
methods of research. They are neither sci- 
entifically valuable, nor morally justifi- 
able.” 
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MARRIED. 


LEVIS—CONROW.—On Tenth mo. 8th, 
1884, at the residence of John C. Hancock, 
Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, Charles 
Levis, son of Elizabeth L. and the late John 
Levis, of Upper Darby, Pa., and Anna Alida, 
daughter of the late Thornton and Sarah Ann 
Conrow, both of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS, 


BEAN.—On Tenth month 5th, 1884, at her 
residence, Frederick co., Va., Gulielma Bean, 
in the 70th year of her age ; a member and 
elder of Center Particular, and Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—On Ninth month 
19th, 1884, at her residence, near Winchester, 
Va., Betsy Hollingsworth, in the 93d year of 
her age; a member of Center Particular, and 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 


NEEDLES.—On Tenth month 10th, 1884, 
in Philadelphia, Caleb H. Needles, aged 64. 


NEWBOLD.—On Tenth month 8th, 1884, 
at her residence, Hillside, Springfield, N. J., 
Lydia Newbold ; a member of Spruce Stree} 
Monthly Meeting. 


PARRISH.—At Bethlehem, Penn’a., Anna 
Hunt, wife of Samuel Parrish, of Philadelphia, 
and daughter of the late Uriah and Elizabeth 
Hunt, in her 54th year. 


POULTNEY.—On Tenth month 9th, 1884, 
at his late residence, near Devon Station, on 
Pennsylvania R. R., Charles Williams Poult- 
ney, in his 79th year ; a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held 
at Spruce Street. 

QUINBY.—On Ninth month 4th, 1884, at 
the residence of her daughter, Caroline 8. 
Tompkins, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Deborah H. 
Quinby, widow of Josiah Quinby, aged 86 
years; an esteemed member of Nine Partners 
Quarterly Meeting. 


A CONTRAST—FOR FATHERS. 


One morning, a short time since, a distin- 
guished professional gentleman was in a horse- 


car, on his way to his office in Boston. His 
little daughter, nine years old, was seated by 
his side. A newsboy soon brought into the 
ear the morning papers, one of which the 
gentleman bought for himself, and, on the 
petition of the little girl, one for her too. 
The child became much interested in reading 
the name of the paper, the date, and then 
some of the advertisements. Soon her eye 
fell upon the word “mortgage,” the mean- 
ing of which she did not know. In her 
anxiety to find out, she immediately turned 
to her father, and said, in a most winning 
way, “Papa, what does mortgage mean?” 
Now, her father was in the midst of reading 
an interesting article upon a subject which 
was of great importance to him; but at the 
sound of the sweet little voice asking for in- 
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formation, he dropped his paper, withdy 
his mind instantly from the deep thought 
the article which had claimed his attenjj, 
and spent some little time in giving to her 
clear, simple talk upon the subject of mo 
gages, illustrating it in a way adapted ty 
child’s capacity. The little girl intellige, 
drank in all that he said, and when the qug 
tion seemed to be answered satisfactorily. 1 
gentleman took up his paper and returned 
his reading. His mind was so disciplin 
that such an interruption could not hip 
him from returning immediately to the deg 
and interesting thought which he had |e 
His nature was so well balanced that, yi 
all his strong desire for learning, he could » 
think those moments wasted which had 

spent in a loving and intelligent conversatig 
with a little child who was hungry to lear 

On their arrival in Boston, he stopped ; 
the way to his office to point out to her tj 
place where Benjamin Franklin was bo 
(where the Boston Post building now stand 
and promised that on his return home at nigh 
he would tell her all about him. 

On reaching his office, they met a lady wh 
had promised to enjoy with the little girl 
few hours’ visit at the Art Museum befo 
she should take her back to her home in th 
afternoon. So they separated; the chi 
going to her interesting pleasure and th 
father to his professional business, ir th 
midst of which he passed a busy, success 
day. On his return home at night he w 
surprised to find such a general interest ma 
fested by all the members of the family 
the subject of mortgages. He immediate 
surmised that bis little daughter had bed 
entertaining them with the knowledge whid 
she had gained in the morning. He wass 
assured of this when his little six-year-old b 
asked him if he couldn’t go in the morn 
in the horse-car with him, and have a ne 
paper all by himself, and have him, tell hia 
too, all about mortgages ! 

In the meanwhile the little girl had » 
forgotten her father’s promise that when } 
should return home at night he would te 
her about Benjamin Franklin. eo, alté 
supper, when he was seated in his easy chal 
she climbed upon one knee, while the littl 
brother took possession of the other, and the 
eagerly listened to the story of Benjaml 
Franklin as it fell from their papa’s lip 
They thought that they could listen all niga 
to such a delightful story, but the fathe 
knew that when the little lids began to drog 
it was time to end with his customary g 
night. 

So the talk was ended, and the childre 
went off to bed happier and wiser for havin 
such a father, the learning and public ia 
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shom they never dréamed. They only 
nen that he could tell them beautiful stories 
everything that they asked about. And 
s learned man found perfect rest for his 
ind, which was tired with the deep and in- 
ate law questions of his day’s work, in 
ing this simple story to his children ; and 
knew that in no other way could he so 
iully unite himself to their little, growing 
ods, 
Afew mornings later another professional 
uileman was crossing a ferry on the way to 
js place of business in the same city. 
His restless little boy, nearly ten years old, 
accompanied him for the purpose of hav- 
zaride, over and back, on the ferry-boat, 
w while away the time,” as his mother had 
ii, As the boy was looking over the har- 
x, his bright eyes caught sight of a vessel 
ith a peculiar looking flag attached to it, 
hich so attracted his attention that he turned 
phis father and said, “Oh, papa, what kind 
aflag is that?” ‘The father was so deeply 
grossed in his morning paper that he had 
time nor inclination to talk with his boy 
hen, so he answered him with “ Don’t trou- 
me now,” and the little fellow was left to 
mise as best he could about the flag, and, 
jeed, to wonder all about the whole harbor, 


ith all that it contained, so fruitful of 


mowledge to the growing, active mind of a 
pung boy. After they had crossed the ferry, 
¢ father sepasated from his son, with the 
ish that he would be a good boy and go 
irectly home. He had read his paper, and 


thaps added to his knowledge, and after- | 


ud the day brought to him business suc- 
ws; but he did not realize that one of the 


yupathy between father and son—which 
iis so much to the man as well as to the 
—was gone forever, On his way back, 


ue little fellow hungered again to know | 


wut the ocean and the vessels upon it. Any 
nidance of thought in that direction, which 
me father might have given him in the ten 
mutes’ ride across the ferry, would have 


en food all the rest of the day, both for | 


tin and for the little playfellows with whom 


night have played; but for the want of 


th a guidance he went home with a little 
tind no wiser for his journey; he found that 
lis mother had gone away for the day, and 
mtwant of anything special to do or think 
wut, he entered into various kinds of mis- 


aie’ which did not add to his well-being. | 
Vhen the father arrived home at night, his | 


Rud was so wearied from the strain upon it 
it his professional duties that he felt that he 
mld not attend to his littleson more than to 
mh him a good-night, with the hope that he 
iui been a good boy all theday. So he shut 
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peat opportunities of developing that perfect | 
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himself up in his study to rest, as he thought, 
and the little fellow went to bed with a hun- 
gry wind, wondering, among other things, 
what kind of a flag that was on that vessel. 
And yet that gifted man loved his boy, in his 
way, and worked hard to give to him all the 
comforts and even the luxuries which had 
been denied to himself in his youth; but he 
failed to see that by not coming into a sym- 
pathetic personal contact with the growing 
soul of his boy, (lay by day, he was robbing 
him of that which no future legacy of his 
money or fame could atone for, while at the 
same time he was robbing himself of that 
gentle kindliness, that charm, which arises 
from the development of sympathy with the 
human spirit in all its phases. 

A careful reading of this striking contrast 
between two fathers equally gifted in legal 
learning and success, teaches its own lessons 
in the subtle realm of cause and effect. 
Whose influence, on the whole, was the most 
far-reaching and fruitful?— Elizabeth P. Gould, 
in Christian Union. 

THE ENORMOUS GROWTH OF THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC IN FORTY YEARS. 


The Catholic Examiner of the 4th instant 
gives these startling figures in reference to 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors. If 
the powerful body of the priesthood of the 
Romwish Churchshould really make a united 
stand in favor of abstinence from intoxicants, 
and the prohibition of the traffic therein, 
what a mighty benefit they might confer upon 
Let us hope the Examiner 
re-echoes the sincere voice of the Romish 
Church. 


“ There are few things in the history of our 
country that are more remarkable than the 
increase in our consumption of liquor during 
the past forty years. 

“The figures indicating this increase are, 


to say the least, alarming. They show that 
if we are not already a nation of drunkards, 
we arein a fair way to become such, and they 
are calculated to induce thoughtful men to 
look with more or less complacency on the 
prohibition movement, or on any other agi- 
tation in behalf of temperance. 

“In 1840 the consumption of spiritous, 
vinous, and malt liquors was equal to 71,000- 
000 gallons; in 1850 the figures reached 94,- 
000,000 ; 1860, 202,000,000 ; 1870, 393,000,- 
000; 1880, 506,000,000; while in 1883 the 
enormous number of 655,000,000 gallons 
were consumed by the people of the United 
States. 

“Suggestive az these figures are, they still 
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do not reveal all. If we could lift the veil | the change of weather she has tried to « 
and see the misery, poverty, degradation and | them to the parlor windows. They appear 
crime hidden behind them, we could under-| to think there must be some mistake, ay 
stand even more clearly the havoc that rum | would hum about the window where she sto 
is working among our people, and the injury | with the honey flower and spoonful of hone 
that it is doing to our country. or they would sit on a branch and wateh evey 

“The rum monopoly is the most dangerous | movement, yet not daring to take a sip un 
of any that now confronts our people, and | to-day, when at her peculiar call, which the 
whatever may be our ideas concerning pro-| always recognize, one ventured repeated 
hibition, or high license, or local option, we, | to take the honey from her hand.—Scienti 
at any rate, should welcome any honest en- | American. . 
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deavor to shake it off while yet we may.” Pe Sree 
-- _— DEATH. 
TAMING WILD HUMMING BIRDS, “There is no death! The stars go down, 

A lady residing at San Rafael, one of the To raise upon some brighter shore, 
many pleasant health resorts of California, And bright in heaven’s jewelled crown 
has sent to friends in London an account of | They shine forevermore. 
the taming of two free wild humming birds | “There is no death! The choicest gifts 
by her daughter, who, under medical direc- That heaven hath kindly lent to earth, 
tion, has for some months passed several| Are ever first to seek again 
hours daily reclining on rugs spread on the| The country of their birth. 
garden lawn. “ E, has a new source of inte- | “ And all things that for growth or joy 
rest,” her mother writes: “The hummin Are worthy of our love or care, 
birds have claimed her companionship aad | Whose loss has left us desolate, 


manifested their curiosity by inspecting her, Are safely garnered there. 


with their little wise heads turned to one side, | ‘‘ The voice of bird-like melody, 
at a safe distance, watching her movements, _That we have missed and mourned so long 
evidently wishing to become acquainted. To | non mingles with the angel choir 
entice them to a nearer approach, E. plucked | B OVRERERE SOME 

a fuchsia, attached it to a branch of a tree | “ There is no death! Altho’ we grieve 
over her head, and filled it with sweetened _, When beautiful familiar forms 

water. The intelligent little creatures soon one we have paneuen = love are torn 
had their slender bills thrust into the flower, aE ORE SDERITRS AEN: 

from which they took long draughts. Then | ‘ Although with bowed and breaking hear, 
Eto honey, ihinking hey might pref | yA bicep ale! 
an ed a fresh flower each day. ey palky- wi: es > ™ 
would sometimes become so tampationt as Ane Mag Pass Paay oun SAne- 

scarcely to wait for her to leave before they | ‘‘ They are notdead! They have but passed 
were into the sweets, and finally, while she | Beyond the mists that blind us here, 
held a flower in one hand and filled it with | ar ne Bay Soe ee life 

drops from a spoon, the now tame little pets | I : ; i 
would catch the drops as they fell, and dart| They have but dropped their robe of clay 
into the honey cup their silvery, threadlike To put their shining raiment on; 
tongues. E. is delighted, and so fascinated | fey. oars — ve aoe tie fous.” 
with them that she passes hours each day of | . ’ 





her resting time talking to them and watch-| And ween anee ae pene poe, 
ing their quick, lively movements. Although | ga er , amore be. a 
these tiny birds are humming all day among | Is Life: there is no dead. 


the flowers, two only have monopolized the | — Selected. 
honey-filled flower, and these are both males, | ot ; 
consequently there are constant squabbles as| Furure analysts may well describe th 
to which shall take possession. They will not | period of American history as the wire age 
permit a wasp or a bee to come near their | says the Boston Advertiser. In no part 
honey flower, and not only drive them away, | the economy of our daily life are we divorce 
but chase them some distance, uttering a/| from wire. It is our slave, and yet an evel 
shrill note of protest against all intruders.” | present master. Sleeping, we repose 00 W! 
Referring to them again, at the close of the| mattresses. Eating, we see foods that hav 
rainless California summer, in a letter dated | passed through sieves, and which are sheltere 
Tenth month 26th, this lady writes: “ We | from insect appetite by wire covers. Calling 
have had threatening clouds for two days|we pull wires to ring curled wire go0g 
and a heavy rainfall to-day. E has continued | Traveling, we are conveyed by cable or elee 
her devotion to her little humming birds. Since | tric railways, hoisted by elevators hung © 
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, and hurried over wire bridges. We 
nounce our coming by telegraph or tele- | 
we wires, and we thread our way by night | 
wgh streets lighted by means of electric | 
«, Across our fields are strung many | 
wsands of miles of barbed wire fences, | 
sinost which dumb brutes protest. Our | 
ieks are set by wires; our watches run by | 
es; our books are stitched with wire; our | 
ures are hung by wires; and our politics | 
saged by wires, and, we add, by wire- 


sllers. 


Oe 
HOW POSTAGE STAMPS ARE MADE, 


lo printing, steel plates are used, on which 
) hundred stamps are engraved. Two 
» are kept hard at work covering them 
ith colored inks and passing them to a 
as and a girl who are equally busy print- | 

them with large rolling hand-presses. 
ore of these little squads are employed all 
be time. After the small sheets of paper 
wn which the two hundred stamps are 
graved have dried enough, they are sent | 
» another room and gummed. The gum 
«for this purpose is a peculiar composi- 
jn, made of the powder of dried potatoes and 
ber vegetables, mixed with water. After 
ring been again dried, this time on the | 
ile racks which are fanned by steam-power, 
about an hour, they are put in between 
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UNDERGROUND FORESTS. 

About four miles south of Woodbine, New 
Jersey,, on the Cape May Peninsula, lies 
the straggling and dingy village of Dennis- 
ville. en of its 3,900 inhabitants live in 
smal] cottages, almost huts, on a narrow road 
between two great swamps. These swamps 
cover an area of more than ten square miles, 
and though the desolate waste appears valueless 
for any industrial purpose, it was long ago 


| discovered to contain the means of comforta- 


ble support for the village that has sprung up 
in its midst. Slow changes through Son 
periods of time, with perhaps a sudden catas- 
trophe, have submerged countless gigantic 
tress, which, when unearthed, exhibit surpris- 
ing soundness, and are in a condition to be 
made at once into a marketable commodity. 
These buried trees are the Cupressus Thyoides 
sempervirens of the botanists, or the ever- 
green white cypress or cedar; and on parts 
of this immense swamp are vow growing 
large trees of the same species, their roots 
imbedded in several feet of mould, the most 


|of which must have been deposited on the 


prostrate forest before these new trees began 
to grow. 

But the exhumer of saw-logs thinks little 
of geological theories when all his physical 
powers and the shrewdness gained by experi- 


ence must be put forth in plying his unique 





ets of nasteboard and pressed in hydraulic | 


wes capable of applying a weight of two | iron rod, and prodding through the soft earth 


The next thing is to cut the | 


housand tons. 
et in half; each sheet, of course, when 
at, contains a hundred stamps. This is 
we by a girl, with a large pair of 
bears, cutting by hand being preferred to 
fat of machinery, which method would 
istroy too many stamps. They are then 
sed to two other squads, who perforate the 
per between the stamps. Next, they are 
sed once more, and then packed and 
bled and stowed away for despatching to 
hill orders. If a Slagle stamp Is torn or in 


uy way mutilated, the whole sheet of one | nearly fills the ditch. 


| 
| 
| 


avocation. He starts out with a sharpened 
or mud soon meets with the object of his 
search, generally several feet below the sur- 
‘face. By careful probing he easily determines 
whether it will be suitable for his purpose. 
An excavation is begun directly over the 
desired tree by sawing through the roots and 
mud, in the same manner but hardly with 
the same ease as in cutting ice. After dig- 
ging a trench and cutting away the useless 
top and roots, the log, often of enormous 
girth, is loosened and rises by its own buoy- 
ancy to the surface of the water which soon 
The logs thus pro- 


tundred stamps is burned. Five hundred | cured are generally sawn into two-feet lengths 


owand are burned every week from this 
aue, For the past twenty years, not a sin- 
te sheet has been lost, such care has been 
uken in counting them. During the process 
i manufacturing, the sheets are counted 
thven times.— Exchange. 


--- e—~9@e 


lr any man will be Christ’s disciple, sin- 
tly good, and worthy to be named among 
ike friends of virtue, if he will have inward 


and the consciousness of progress toward | 


and split into shingles and staves. This 
laborious industry, requiring great persever- 
ance, experience and skill, has flourished for 
seventy years past, though always prosecuted 
under great disadvantages. The treacherous 
surface of the swamp makes machinery 
inapplicable, and long intervals of water and 
mud must be bridged over with boughs and 
| bark, before the shingles can be conveyed to 
| market. 

As the largest and best trees and those 


a, he must deny himself, he must take | lying near the surface are the only ones sought 


the cross and follow Christ in the renuncia- 


tou of every gain and pleasure inconsistent 
mth the will of God.— Channing. 





for, and as the impracticability of drainage 
would make any attempt to dig for the next 
lower stratum of trees unprofitable, it may be 
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foreseen that these persistent delvers in the | On this is laid a board or block, upon whid 
sunken forests of this locality will in the next | the leg rests; and round the leg and block 
generation find their occupation gone, as seems | poured fine, dry sand or sawdust. Nog oy 
to be the case already in the much larger | all noise, but all vibration and shock , 
though more nearly exhausted cypress swamp | prevented ; and an ordinary anvil, so mounta 
across the bay in the lower part of Delaware| may be used in a dwelling-house with 
and extending over the border into Maryland. | annoying the inhabitants. To amatey 
This Delaware swamp covers and partly | whose workshops are almost always located j 
underlies an area of twenty-five square miles. | dwelling-houses, this device affords a che, 
The continued dryness of some summers | and simple relief from avery great anno 
occasionally, however, induce the veteran | ance—Exzchange. a ' 
shingle-hunters to recommence their search nent 
for logs; the large cracks in the dried earth | THE LOFODEN ISLANDS AND THE Lapps, 
almost certainly indicating the locality of a 
suitable tree. In former years enormous | ‘bes th ; 
stacks of shingles were made in this swamp, | S°™!®S the approach and the sail throug 
and besides covering most of the buildings in | these islands off the coast of Norway: 
Sussex County—before a railroad was built—| “These islands are famous. They inak 
myriads were teamed to Milford and other | the most prominent and interesting part of 
places and shipped to dealers in all the large | unique feature in your trip to the Nort 
cities of adjoining States. Directly over| Cape. That feature is the island scenery j 
large portions of this swamp are many trees | the Arctic Ocean. We shall approach ther 
of large size growing inathick bed of earth, | over about forty miles of open sea, crossin 
on the layers of fallen trees beneath. Since | the broad Vestfjord which separates the j 
the sale and partition of this region some | lands from the mainland. Already, they a 
farms have been extended to long distances | in sight in the dim distance, looking like 
over this area. Forest fires are generally | long chain or wall of mountains; and, as w 
supposed to burn above ground, but here the | draw nearer, the separate pinnacles, or shark 
dwellers on the borders of this magazine of | teeth, as they have been called, of the diffe 
combustibles sometimes discover the swamp | ent mountains, come distinctly into view. | 
to be on fire—not only smouldering but} seems as if we were about to sail into Swi 
fiercely raging, so that the surprised farmer | zerland, end we must make the most of thi 
finds that in asingle night the consuming | distant view; for the clouds are thickening 
element has formed a fiery cavern under his | It is going to rain. 
corn-field, and bursting through has lefta hole} “We now enter and pass through whath 
large enough to swailow his barn. In ramb- | been we!l described as a ‘ maze of mountain 
ling through this dismal region when the | bays and straits, interspersed with thousand 
hidden trees are burning one has the best | of small rocky islets.’ 
opportunity of estimating the immense de-| “Here is the material for any number« 
posits of vegetable matter that have accum- | striking and grand pictures; but one thingi 
ulated. The bright glow of embers some- | absent, on which all the effects depend th 
times reveals a lurid cavern fifteen or twenty | light—that is, light in large quantities o 
feet deep, of enormous extent, with the fire | broken into color. In spite of the clouds ant 
spreading in all directions and occasionally | the rain, these forms are picturesque, and th 
eating through the surface and looking like | sailis very interesting. But we hoped for more 
a young volcano, engulfing one of the aban-| “The croaker just here puts in his appea 
doued huts of the shingle hunters.—New | ance, and begins his prophecy of a dark da 
York Tribune. at the cape itself and no midnight suv. Th 
Tree most cheerful of us remember unwilling! 

To those who carry on any operations re- | that old travelers at Throndhjem pronouncet 
quiring much hammering or pounding, a | this the most unfortunate summer in Norwa 
simple means of deadening the noise of their | known for years. However, we will leav 
work is a great relief. Several methods have | the croakers in their own sweet company aut 
been suggested, but the best are probably | expect the best. Before leaving the island 
these: 1. Rubber cushions under the legs of | —and it is a Jong sail through them—I mu 
the work-bench. Chambers’s Journal de-|say one word of the Lofoden fishery. W 
scribes a factory where the hammering of fifty | are on the great fishing grounds of Norway 
coppersmiths was scarcely audible in the room | Millions of cod are taken here every wintel 
below, their benches having under each leg a | From the middle of January to the middlt 
rubber cushion. 2. Kegs of sand or sawdust | of April is the fishing season. Twenty « 
applied in the same way. A few inches of | twenty-five thousand fishermen then find em 
sand or sawdust is first poured into each keg. | ployment here. The yield each year is fron 


Pitt Dillingham, in the Register, thus 4 
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»iy to twenty-nine millions of fish. The 
ve catch is twenty millions.” 
this pilgrim to the land of the Midnight 
sof course soon reaches the country of the 
ys, Reaching an encampment, he is sur- 
oi and interested in a survey of these 
nitive people, with their reindeer-skin 
hing from head to foot, their colored 
wis, ribbons and belts, their dome-shaped 
f huts, with circular openings at the top 
the egress of smoke and the ingress of 


st, with their Mongolian physiognomy. | 


looked into a hut where a father, mother 
jchild were taking dinner. 


‘There is no table; there are no plates or 
ives and forks visible; and I see no nap- 
is, Well, you have read, have you not? 
‘fingers were made,’ etc. There is one 
ie-of-all-work worn in the belt of the pat- 
hb. Near by there is what appears to be 
uncooked fish. This the father of the 
ily now takes and holds in his hands 
ther he was Pharisee enough to wash 
ore eating or not I cannot afi 
wand then unsheathing his kuife-of-all- 
wk, he cuts off small pieces for himself, for 
pwife, and especially for his child, whom 
urges affectionately to eat. It was a pretty 
we of domestic cleanliness and happiness. 
hall not forget it. I enjoyed the man’s 
therly tone to his child, however, in a spe- 


ul way, because it reminded me that he was ; 


man, and perhaps cared as much for his 
yas some modern and civilized fathers, 
bo occasionally see their own children—on 
adays and at Christmas. 

“How many families do you suppose oc- 
y one of these huts? Well, I will tell you. 


eral. And there is room in the hut for | 


but one, supposing, of course, that said 


ily is not too large and ‘does its own 
ork,’ 


“We must glance at the reindeer. Some 
vor three hundred have been driven into 


ienclosure near by. 
whear the peculiar crackling of their knee 
it. They look a little shabby, because 
my are shedding their coats and growing 
“horns, I must protest against the noise 
make, as not in keeping with such swift 
ti delicate and soft-eved creatures. 
mply a grunt. 
“p quiet altogether. They give rich mitk, 
wever, if they do not sing; and this milk 
‘chief article of food among the Lapps.” 


Our traveler takes leave of the Lapps with 
# remark, “that the race which once cov- 
ti and possessed all Scandinavia has dwin- 
“1 to a total of thirty thousand souls; of 
%, but eighteen thousand are to be fouad 


rm); and, | 


As they move about | 


It is | 
Reindeer should sing or | 


| in Norway, the rest being in Sweden and 
Russia. 


“ Again, these Lapps are Christians; but 
even Christianity cannot civilize them, appa- 
rently. How much is owing to Christianity 
in the bringing of modern nations to their 
present pitch of civilization, who can say? 
But one thing is certain: we must allow for 
race. 

“Tam told that when the children of the 
Lapps are adopted the experiment is not a 
success. When the boys or girls are grown 
up, they escape to an encampment and to the 
nomadic life of their fathers. This may be 
a partial statement. 

“ Listen, if you will; to this short story : 
A Lapp baby was taken by its parents to the 
|church of a neighboring island, and there 
| baptized. On the return, a storm arose. All 

were drowned except the child, which was 
| left floating on the waves in its peculiar Lapp 
‘cradle. The little boy was found and picked 
up by the captain of the Haakon Jarl; 
‘and, at the present moment, he is on board 
our ship, a lad of twelve or fourteen years. 

“ Let me say this, in closing our account of 
the Lapps, shat I, for one, do not believe in 
the Galton doctrine of ‘improve or die’ and 
‘the weak to the wall’ for individuals and 
races without qualifications. Christianity 
has faith in the latent capacity of weak races 
and individuals: here she lays hold upon 
things invisible. Again, Christianity does 
not limit the love which shall spend itself in 
missionary or charitable effort, that men and 
races not sufficient in themselves may be so 
/succored from without as ultimately to help 
themselves and hold their own in the strug- 
| gle for existence.” 


AN APPEAL. 


W. D. A. Matthews, manager of the 
Prison Department of Western Seaman’s 
Bethel, is engaged in one branch of his work, 
in collecting good literature, magazines, tem- 
perauce literature, papers for young and old 
of all kinds that are help‘ul, and distributing 
in due proportion to State prisons, reform 
schools. ete. 

Wherever he can find persons who are 
visiting prisons with regularity, or are willing 
to do so he distributes through these, other- 
wise through the aid of wardens, chaplains, 
or other prison officials. 

Tons in weight are thus distributed yearly, 
until it has become an impossibility to collect 
enough on personal appeal. W. D. A. Mat- 
thews is a minister without salary, except as 
voluntarily aided, and doing a manele work 
in a quiet, but euergetic way. I think I can, 
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from my acquaintance with him, recommend 
him as discreet, and entitled to the confidence 
and assistance of all who can thus aid in 
doing good. All small parcels should be 


mailed to him at Onarga, Illinois, “ care of | 


Prison Mission,” larger packages, such as 
boxes or barrels, should be put into shipping 
condition, and a postal sent him giving weight 
and character of package, so that he may 
secure free transportation for it, if shippers 


cannot do so on the score of being a chari- | 


table donation. Among the thousands of 
readers in the lonely hours of prison life, is 
it not probable that many may be helped in 
their better resolves, strengthened in that 
which is good, by something they read from 
this selected literature that appeals to their 
better nature? May this not be one of the 


little things that we ought not to leave un- | 
doue, while engaged in what may seem more 
important things ? 

Chicago, Illinois. 


J. W. PLUMMER. 


oe em 


THERE is a higher consanguinity than that 
of the blood which runs through our veins,— 
that of the blood which makes our hearts 
beat with the same indignation and the same 
joy. And there is a higher nationality than 
that of being governed by the same imperial 
dynasty,—that of our common allegiance to 
the Father and Ruler of all mankind.— Maz 
Miiller. 





ITEMS. 


Last month was exceptionally warm, not 
only in the Eastern States but over a wide ex- 
panse of country. 


AN ORDINANCE limiting the number of pas- 
sengers in a street car to twenty is now under 
consideration by the Mayor of New Orleans. 


GREAT BRITAIN has proclaimed a pro- 
tectorate over the Southern Coast of New 
Guinea, both eastward of the 14lst meridian 
of east longitude. The protectorate will in- 
elude the islands adjacent to Southern New 
Guinea. 


THE largest educational gathering ever as- 
sembled in the United States was that of the 
National Education Association at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in the Seventh Month. The at- 
tendance numbered from 4,000 to 5,000 teachers 
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siderable number of men are employed , 

all are taught free of expense in half ay hg 

|of the company’s and half an hour of th 
own time each day. 


More than half the blast furnaces of 
| United States are reported to be idle. 
table prepared for the fron Age shows 
eharcoal furnaces in blast and 175 out, 
capacity of those idle is nearly double { 
capacity of those at work. Nearly all of th 
furnaces are in Southern or Western Stat 
Pennsylvania has a great majority of 
anthracite furnaces. Of the whole number 
the country 86 are in and 141 out of blast, 
capacity of the former being 23,530 tons y 
week, and of the latter 32,460. The bituming 
or coke furnaces are scattered through ma 
States. Of these 79 are in and 146 outof bla 
their capacities being 40,410 and 52,136 to 
per week, respectively. There has beenac 
siderable shrinkage since July, and the cay 
city of the furnaces of all kinds has been{ 
duced 18,000 tons per week since October 
last year. The number of furnaces in blast 
in fact smaller than in October, 1878, and, 
course, very much smaller than in any subs 
quent year. 





NOTICES. 

There will be a Temperance Meeting held 
Buckingham Meeting-house, Bucks co, P 
on the 26th inst., at 24 o’clock P.M. He 
under the auspices of Friends’ Committees. 

All are invited. 


A Conference on Temperance will be held 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Radnor, under t 
care ofthe Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 

| First-day, Tenth month 26th, 1884, at 2} P. 
| ‘Train leaves Broad Street Station at 1 P. 

The Beach Street Sewing School reopens 
Seventh-day afternoon, Eleventh month | 
at 2 o’clock, northwest corner of Beach stré 
and Fairmount avenue. Teachers are ve 
much needed, and an earnest appeal is ms 
to Friends to assist in this work, where su 
a broad field is open to them. 

A Meeting will be held in the Parlor, 14 
Race Street, on Sixth-day afternoon, Tem 

| month 17th, at 3 o’clock, and all who feel i 
| terested in the labor are earnestly requested 
attend 


Forty-nine years have elapsed since t 
establishment of Friends’ Library, now 
Race Street, above Fifteenth. Much goodh 


and school officers of all ranks in the profes- | resulted, not only from the accumulation 


sion. 


THE striking of gas wells in Pittsburg and 
vicinity is almost of daily occurrence: A large 
vein of natural gas struck at Beaver, a few 
days ago, in connection with one previously 
found is sufficient, it is estimated, to furnish 
fuel and light for every factory and dwelling 
in the county. i 


THE London and Northwestern Railway, 
whose lines are almost everywhere in Great 
Britain and Ireland, has established schools 
of shorthand at all the stations where a con- 


| valuable books now in possession of Frien¢ 
but from the institution of a Lyceum al 
other organizations which either grew out 
it, or had the fostering care of its Committeé 

Whilst no charge is made for the use 
books, an increased liberality on the part 
Friends is much desired, that the usefulnd 
and further growth of the Library may be P 
moted. : 

The Annual Meeting will be held in t 
Parlor, 1520 Race Street, on Sixth-day, Tet 
month 24th, at 8P.M. A full attendance 
earnestly desired. 





